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The chief value of a scientific construction is that it explains expe- 
rience by making it a consequence of a deductive system. Explana- 
tory value is sufficient to a theory; truth, in the sense of factual 
truth or inferred truth, is not established and is not a necessary 
value. Indeed, those qualities which make a theory a good explana- 
tion, generality and penetration beneath fact, are the very qualities 
which stand in the way of proving its truth. The proof of a theory 
is the proof of its general value as a scientific construction, and this 
is something other than its truth. (2) Further, there is no extraor- 
dinary type of logic which can be called inductive logic. The tradi- 
tional distinction between induction and deduction is specious. To 
prove that a theory has scientific value is to make it the center of a 
deductive system the logical consequences of which ramify widely 
into experience. The processes involved do not differ from those 
by which any other logical system is built; rationalization in the 
physical sciences is of the same type as rationalization in the mathe- 
matical sciences. The intellectual interest in system-making is al- 
ways an interest in deduction. 

If there is any principle of induction it is this : free the imagina- 
tion to build a deductive system which will yield the truths we know 
by experience. This is not a postulate of proof, but a counsel of 
action; and it would apply equally to those mathematical analyses 
which take their departure from commonly accepted mathematical 
truths. Human reason is of a single texture wherever its threads 
extend. The inductive and deductive methods coalesce. 

Ralph M. Eaton. 

Harvard University. 

REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

The Group Mind. William McDougall. American Edition. New 
York:G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1920. Pp. xxii + 413. 
This volume bears the sub-title, " A Sketch of the Principles of 
Collective Psychology with Some Attempt to Apply Them to the In- 
terpretation of National Life and Character. ' ' Collective psychology 
has for its subject-matter the mental life of groups. It is, therefore, 
a part of the more general science of social psychology, which em- 
braces both the mental life of groups and that of individuals in their 
social interactions. The author's previous work, Introduction to 
Social Psychology, he explains (p. 2), is not a treatise in social 
psychology but merely an introduction to it. In The Introduction 
to Social Psychology the author was merely laying the foundation 
for his social psychology, the first instalment of which has now 
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appeared. The relation between the two books is further discussed 
by the author as follows : ' ' The main theme of my earlier work was 
that only through increase of knowledge of others is each man's 
knowledge of himself slowly built up and enriched, until it renders 
him capable of enlightened self-direction. So the main theme of this 
book is the development of the group mind, the increase of its self- 
knowledge and of its power of self-direction through increase of 
knowledge of other human societies " (p. 408). 

The book has three parts, and an introduction. In the introduc- 
tion, after denning group psychology and its relations to kindred 
sciences, the author defends the concept of the " group mind " 
against the attacks of Mr. Maciver, who, McDougall claims, makes the 
mistake of identifying the group mind with a " collective conscious- 
ness. ' ' Mr. McDougall 's other predecessors in the field of social psy- 
chology are then more briefly disposed of: Aristotle, Hobbes, Locke, 
and the Utilitarians on the ground that ' ' they all begin in the effort 
to describe what ought to be ; and incidentally give some more or less 
fallacious or fantastic account of what is, merely in order to support 
the normative doctrines" (p. 5). LeBon, Sighele and Marie are 
disposed of on the ground that they deal only with the lower forms 
of collective life and hence " are concerned chiefly to point out how 
participation in the group life degrades the individual " (page 27). 
Fouillee is about the only one of his predecessors who gets much 
recognition. The Germans he regards as mere stumbling-blocks, and 
even though his philosophy is very similar to that of the German 
idealists, he wants it distinctly understood that no credit is due 
the Germans, with the possible exceptions of Fechner and Lotze 
(p. xiv). (Even the author has a group mind!) 

Part I is entitled " General Principles of Collective Psychology." 
It consists of a discussion of the levels of cooperation, taking on the 
one hand the temporary emotional life of a crowd and on the other 
the highly organized and genuinely ' ' mental ' ' life of a patriot 
army. The crowd has no group mind, for its psychological bond is 
purely emotional, but as cooperation becomes more conscious and 
purposive the group spirit or group self-consciousness becomes more 
evident and more effective. By the group-spirit is meant here the 
" knowledge of the group as such, some idea of the group, and some 
sentiment of devotion or attachment to the group " (p. 92) on the 
part of each member of the group. According to McDougall there 
are five principal conditions which make possible a highly developed 
form of collective life: (1) " some degree of continuity of existence 
of the group "; (2) " some adequate idea of the group " "in the 
minds of the mass of the members of the group ' ' about which group 
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sentiments may gather; (3) " interaction of the group with other 
similar groups"; (4) "a body of traditions and customs"; (5) 
" organization of the group " (pp. 69 ff.). When these conditions 
are present the self-regarding sentiment of each member becomes 
extended to the group as a whole and thus " binds the group to- 
gether and renders it a collective individual capable of collective voli- 
tion " (p. 78). It is this sublimation of the self -regarding impulses 
into other-regarding impulses which is primarily responsible for the 
elevating effect of collective mental life. A person is usually con- 
scious of his membership in more than one group; this McDougall 
calls " multiple group-consciousness." Such a person finds himself 
elevated to a great degree both morally and intellectually by the 
interactions among his groups. The author then attempts a classi- 
fication of groups — a classification, however, of which he makes little 
use. Groups are natural and artificial. The natural groups are 
those rooted in kinship, or in territorial or occupational contiguity. 
The conditions making for natural groups have mainly been de- 
stroyed, so that most modern groups are artificial. Artificial groups 
are of three kinds, purposive {e.g., a social club), traditional {e.g., 
caste), mixed {e.g., state or church). The description of the interac- 
tion of these various groups might well occupy most of the book, and 
would be a valuable contribution to social psychology ; but unfortu- 
nately it is very brief and superficial. And consequently "the 
principles of collective psychology " are difficult to find in the book. 
The observations noted above, about the importance of the group 
spirit for collective life, are true enough, and were surely well- 
known long before the Introduction to Social Psychology was 
heard of. The terminology is new in spots, the exposition is elaborate 
and repetitious, but the ideas can be found in Aristotle, Hobbes or 
Mill in spite of their supposedly " normative doctrines." But to 
call these the " Principles of Collective Psychology " strikes me as 
excessively eulogistic. Or perhaps this is really all that there is to 
be said on " collective psychology," and perhaps each generation 
needs to have the old truths dressed up in the latest style. Perhaps 
people will understand it better if, instead of saying public-minded- 
ness is a virtue, we say that a highly organized group depends for 
its progress on the extension of the self-regarding sentiments to the 
whole group. 

Part II is entitled " The National Mind and Character," and 
consists of an analysis of national life from the standpoint of the 
ideas of Part I. The essential conditions for collective mental life 
enumerated above are here applied to nations. A certain degree of 
racial, geographical, and mental homogeneity, freedom of communi- 
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cation, leaders, continuity, and a more or less well defined purpose 
are all necessary to the existence of a national mind; and it is the 
existence of a national mind which is the most essential element of 
nationality. Mr. McDougall is now prepared to draw an analogy 
between the individual and the nation, not as biological organisms, 
however, but as "contractual organisms" (p. 241), or mental 
organizations. Nations vary in their mental organization much as 
individuals do. " The organization of some peoples is wholly the 
product of the conflicts of blind impulses and purely individual 
volitions working through long ages," (p. 206) as e.g., the old China ; 
" Of other nations the organization is, in part only, a natural 
growth, having been, in large part, impressed upon it by an ex- 
ternal power " (p. 207), as e.g., Russia under the autocracy of the 
Tsar. " Another type of national organization results when the 
natural evolution of the national mind and character has been arti- 
ficially and unhealthily forced by the pressure of the external en- 
vironment of a people, when the need of national self-preservation 
and self-assertion compels the mass of the people to submit to an 
organization which is neither the product of a natural evolution 
through the conflict of individual wills, nor the expression of the 
general mind and will, nor is altogether imposed upon it for the 
individual purposes of the few, but is a system planned by the few 
for the good of the whole, and by them imposed upon the whole. 
This is the kind of organization of which a modern army stands as 
the extreme type and which is best represented among modern 
nations by Germany as she was before the War " (p. 209) . A nation 
reaches the fullest development of nationhood when it attains a self- 
conscious will, just as an individual finds his fullest self-realization 
in a unified and self-conscious will. ' ' We might place nations in a 
scale of nationhood. The scale would correspond roughly to one 
in which they were arranged according to the degree to which the 
public good is the end, and the desire of it the motive, of men's 
actions; this in turn would correspond to a scale in which they 
were arranged according to the degree of development and diffusion 
of the national consciousness, of the idea of the nation or society 
as a whole ; and this again to one in which they were arranged, accord- 
ing to the degree of intercourse they have had with other nations " 
(p. 229). Among the higher nations, therefore, the welfare of the 
nation is valued by its members more than their individual welfare 
or even the welfare of any one generation of the nation. Patriotism 
is thus a natural outgrowth of the national mind, and is " psycholog- 
ically justified. ' ' Similarly the great ideas which dominated national 
minds may be evaluated according to their power to destroy or to 
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build the nations. Ideas such as world-conquest, caste, asceticism 
have proved " ineffective to sustain national vigour or to promote 
social evolution" (p. 251). Less harmful ideas have been those 
of personal loyalty to the ruler, and of ancestor worship. But " the 
four ideas, liberty, equality, progress, and human solidarity or 
universal responsibility, seem to be the leading ideas of the present 
era, the ideas which, in conjunction with national sentiments, are 
more than any other, fashioning the future of the world " (p. 254). 

In Part III the author takes up " the consideration in a general 
way of the processes by which national mind and character are 
gradually built up and shaped in the long course of ages ' ' (p. 275) . 
This according to McDougall is the crowning task of collective psy- 
chology. It is the " genetic psychology of nations " or a scientific 
philosophy of history (p. 147). The evolution of the national minds 
or character is discussed under three heads: (1) the evolution of 
innate racial qualities (both moral and intellectual) ; (2) the evolu- 
tion of national traditions or civilizations; (3) the evolution of social 
organizations. That there are innate moral and intellectual differ- 
ences between the races, McDougall holds to be indisputable. He 
surveys rather superficially the speculations on the prehistoric 
"race-making" period; speculations which are highly confusing 
since they throw little light either on how one may discover which 
moral and intellectual traits are innate and which not, or on what 
the various specific innate racial traits are. We are led to believe, 
however, that there must be such differences though we may not be 
able to tell what they are. The arguments for changes in innate 
racial qualities during the historic period the author naturally finds 
less convincing. He believes that practically all historic changes of 
national mind must be explained by the influences of tradition rather 
than racial factors. The early progress of the nations is to be ex- 
plained by the stimulating effects of racial crossings, and of the 
conquest of the nations by peoples of older civilizations. But 
progress before the last thousand years was slow or else unstable 
because of a fundamental defect in social organization, which charac- 
terized all ancient nations, viz., the caste system. As long as it was 
maintained the liberation of the mind was impossible. Obversely, 
the chief causes of progress during recent times have been the break- 
ing up of custom, the stimulation of free inquiry, and the weakening 
of the power of the state over the individual. Only as intercourse 
with and between nations becomes free, can national minds and 
characters develop on a firm basis. 

This is a bare summary of the thesis of the book, all the more 
bare because the book itself abounds in arguments and illustrations 
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drawn from history and literature in support of this thesis, and to 
get a just impression of the book these are essential. MeDougall 
touches upon so many different things that the reviewer is greatly 
embarrassed in being forced to select only a few points for more 
detailed criticism. The last part of the book, pretending to cover 
the whole history of man, I shall not even attempt to discuss. The 
book, it seems to me, would be better without it, for it is far more 
given to free speculation, prejudice, and irresponsible philosophizing 
than the first two parts — and of necessity so. A scholar, it seems to 
me, should not attempt such a task — at least not in less than one 
hundred and fifty pages. For the rest, I shall merely call attention 
to a few points that seem fundamental. 

In the first place it is impossible to tell what MeDougall means 
by the " group mind." He tells us, for instance, that all he means 
by the group mind is the consciousness in each individual of his 
membership in the group. Then again the group mind means the 
idea which each member has of the group as a whole. In other 
places he tells us the group mind is something quite apart from the 
minds of the members of the group; it is the " collective delibera- 
tion " which we find in legislatures, etc. (p. 271). And in discussing 
the national mind as a type of group mind, he links it up with 
national character or traits. The confusion seems to be due to the 
fact that the author uses the word " mind " in at least two different 
senses. He defines mind as "an organized system of interacting 
mental or psychical forces" (pp. 13, 66). (Such a definition, by the 
way, is usually found among the ' ' exercises " in an elementary 
text-book on logic, and not in a scientific treatise!) Sometimes he 
uses the word "purposive" as synonymous with "mental" or 
' ' psychical, ' ' but his failure to define purpose, except in terms of 
mind, unfortunately renders the synonym logically useless. But it 
is clear from this definition that he means by " mind " some sort of 
" organization." In other places, however, he speaks of mind in 
terms of consciousness, acts of will, etc., as he did in Body and 
Mind. He distinguishes clearly between the two meanings of 
' ' mind ' ' in his reply to Maciver (p. 20) . He repudiates the doctrine 
of a " collective consciousness " in the sense of a super-individual 
consciousness. " Maciver," he goes on to say, " is under the influ- 
ence of that unfortunate and still prevalent way of thinking of the 
psychic as identical with the conscious which has given endless 
trouble in psychology ; because it has prompted the hopeless attempt, 
constantly renewed, to describe the structure and organisation of the 
mind in terms of conscious stuff, ignoring the all-important distinc- 
tion between mental activity, which is sometimes, though perhaps 
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not always consciousness, and mental structure which is not. The 
structure and organization of the spirit of the community is in every 
respect as purely mental or psychic as is the structure and organ- 
isation of the individual mind " (p. 20). It is obvious here that 
McDougall intends to speak of the group mind as a form of social 
structure, not of activity. But as the book proceeds the distinction 
is obscured and we soon find McDougall speaking of ' ' national self- 
consciousness, " " group volition," etc. (see for example page 214), 
in a sense which carries him back very definitely to the " conscious- 
ness psychology." With such confusion reigning on the meaning of 
mind, it is inevitable that the term " Group Mind " should have 
an emotional rather than an intellectual significance. 

A similar confusion vitiates the discussion of the relation of 
collective psychology to individual psychology, and more generally of 
the group to the individual. The first part of the book is largely 
devoted to the thesis that man in society behaves quite differently 
from man in isolation (see for example pp. 13, 62), that the life of 
the organized group elevates the man above what would be his 
private or individual level. This seems to presuppose that we 
know, presumably through the efforts of individual psychology, how 
human beings act apart from group life. But we obviously do not. 
The "individual" and his "level" are in this sense pure abstractions. 
To attribute the moral and intellectual " elevation " of social life 
to the " group spirit " rather than to the social qualities of human 
nature, strikes me as a combination of mysticism and propaganda. 
The " group " as something over and above the individuals com- 
posing it is equally an abstraction. And if " collective psychology " 
has a subject matter quite independent of " individual minds," as 
McDougall claims, it seems to me to be closer akin to German philos- 
ophy than to empirical psychology; and it leads indeed to the same 
concepts — to a " collective good " which is the good of nobody in 
particular and to a " general will " which is the will of nobody in 
particular. 

In this connection I want to mention the difficulty I have in 
understanding a passage like the following : " A nation is essentially 
the realization of an idea, the idea of a nation ; only in so far as the 
idea of the nation exists and operates in the minds of the members 
of the nation, controlling their conduct and directing it to actions 
having reference to the nation as a whole, does a nation come into 
and continue in existence " (p. 409). It seems to me that there is a 
great difference between speaking of a nation as the realization of 
an idea (which is good idealistic philosophy), and speaking of the 
idea which the members of a nation have of the whole or " national 
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self -consciousness. " I think most of the time McDougall is speak- 
ing of the latter, but this is not the only passage in which the con- 
fusion occurs. The two ideas certainly do not imply each other. 
Merely that individuals have an idea of their common nationality 
does not imply that the nation is the realization of an idea. Similarly 
I fail to understand the logic of the following passage which Mc- 
Dougall quotes with approval from Barker's Political Thought in 
England: "That [speaking of an Oxford college] group of minds, in 
virtue of the common substance of an uniting idea, is itself a group- 
mind " (p. 25). Does Mr. McDougall mean by the group-mind 
merely a group-of -minds ? Then why use such confusing language? 

I shall mention only one more source of confusion, and I am 
speaking now primarily of Part III. Mr. McDougall uses the terms 
racial and national too loosely. "We find him arguing innate racial 
differences between nations, in spite of the fact that he makes it clear 
that most nations are a conglomeration of races. And conversely, 
he argues from national differences, which are for the most part 
cultural differences, to innate racial differences. Though this is a 
common confusion, one seldom finds it so thoroughly exploited. 

My remarks are intended to suggest that the Group Mind is a 
contribution to idealistic philosophy rather than to collective psy- 
chology. The author appears to be interested not so much in clarify- 
ing the current confused ideas about group life, as in exploiting these 
confusions for the sake of a philosophy of mind and of progress. 
For this reason I make no apologies for reviewing at such length 
in a journal of philosophy a book on psychology written by a promi- 
nent modern philosopher! 

Herbert "W. Schneider. 

Columbia University. 

Annales de I'Institut superieur de Philosophic Tome IV. Annee 

1920. Louvain: Institut superieur de Philosophic Paris: 

Librairie Felix Alcan. Pp. 624. 

The University of Louvain, which had been one of the victims of 
Teutonic barbary, comes back to the world with a new life, and 
offers to the student of medieval philosophy the fourth volume of 
the Annales de I'Institut superieur de PhUosophie. 

It is a bulky volume of 624 pages, and consists of a certain 
number of essays of different lengths, the titles of which are the 
following: Aristote et V education. La Morale a Nicomaque. Bemar- 
ques metaphysiques sur la causalite. La Morale kantienne et 
I'Eudemonisme. Pestalozzi et Herbart. La PhUosophie francaise 
ti la veille de la guerre. L'CEuvre d'art et la beaute. Le Droit 



